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Summary 

In his 2013 State of the Union Address, President Obama stated that the United States would 
“engage Russia to seek further reductions in our nuclear arsenals.” These reductions could 
include limits on strategic, nonstrategic and nondeployed nuclear weapons. Yet, arms control 
negotiations between the United States and Russia have stalled, leading many observers to 
suggest that the United States reduce its nuclear forces unilaterally, or in parallel with Russia, 
without negotiating a new treaty. Many in Congress have expressed concerns about this 
possibility, both because they question the need to reduce nuclear forces below New START 
levels and because they do not want the President to agree to further reductions without seeking 
the approval of Congress. 

Over the years, the United States reduced its nuclear weapons with formal, bilateral treaties, 
reciprocal, but informal, understandings, and unilateral adjustments to its force posture. The role 
of Congress in the arms control process depends on the mechanism used to reduce forces. If the 
United States and Russia sign a formal treaty, then the Senate must signal its advice and consent 
with a vote of two-thirds of its Members. The House and Senate would each need to pass 
legislation approving an Executive Agreement. But the President can reduce U.S. nuclear 
weapons in parallel with Russia, without seeking congressional approval, if the reductions are 
taken unilaterally, or as the result of a nonbinding political agreement. 

Each of the mechanisms for reducing nuclear forces can possess different characteristics for the 
arms control process. These include balance and equality, predictability, flexibility, transparency 
and confidence in compliance, and timeliness. Provisions in formal treaties can mandate balance 
and equality between the two sides’ forces. They can also provide both sides with the ability to 
predict the size and structure of the other’s current and future forces. Unilateral measures allow 
each side to maintain flexibility in deciding the size and structure of its nuclear forces. In 
addition, the monitoring and verification provisions included in bilateral treaties can provide each 
side with detailed information about the numbers and capabilities of the other’s nuclear forces, 
while also helping each side confirm that the other has complied with the limits and restrictions in 
the treaty. With unilateral reductions, the two sides could still agree to share information, or they 
could withhold information so that they would not have to share sensitive data about their forces. 

It usually takes far longer to reduce nuclear forces through a bilateral arms control treaty than it 
takes to adopt unilateral adjustments to nuclear forces. The need to find balanced and equitable 
trades, limits acceptable to both sides, detailed definitions of systems limited by the treaty, and 
agreed procedures for monitoring and verification can slow the process of negotiations. In 
addition, it can take months or years for a treaty to enter into force, both because the legislatures 
must review and vote on the treaty and because other domestic or international events intervene. 
In contrast, the nations may be able to adopt and implement unilateral adjustments more quickly. 

If the Obama Administration reduces U.S. nuclear forces in parallel with Russia, but without a 
formal treaty, the two nations could avoid months or years in negotiations. Because New START 
would remain in force, predictability and transparency would remain important. Balance and 
equality would, however, receive a lower priority, while flexibility and timeliness would grow 
more important. Congress may question whether such an agreement is subject to congressional 
review. It may also seek to limit funding for further reductions through the annual authorization 
and appropriations process if it does not support the Administration’s approach to further 
reductions. This report will be updated as needed. 
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Introduction 

On January 31, 2013, during the Senate Armed Services Committee’s hearing on the nomination 
of former Senator Chuck Hagel to be Secretary of Defense, Senator Jeff Sessions questioned 
Senator Hagel about the Obama Administration’s plans for the next steps in nuclear arms control. 1 
Specifically, he asked Senator Hagel whether he was committed to honoring the provision in the 
FY2013 National Defense Authorization Act (P.L. 112-239, Section 1282) that requires the 
Administration to provide briefings to Congress, twice each year, on the status of arms control 
negotiations with Russia. Senator Hagel responded that he was committed to pursuing the 
required consultations. Senator Sessions then asked Senator Hagel for a commitment that the 
Administration would pursue agreements that would lead to further reductions in U.S. nuclear 
weapons through “the treaty-making power of the President.” Specifically, he was seeking 
assurances that the Obama Administration would not try to bypass the Senate, and its role in 
providing advice and consent to the ratification of treaties, by reducing U.S. nuclear weapons 
through unilateral or informal bilateral means. Senator Hagel did not respond to this request. He 
noted that the President “believes in and is committed to treaties,” but he did not accept Senator 
Sessions’ view that future reductions in U.S. nuclear weapons should occur only through the 
treaty-making process. 

Senator Sessions’ questions, and the concerns voiced by other Members of Congress, respond to 
both the Obama Administration’s stated interest in pursuing further reductions in nuclear weapons 
and indications in some press reports that the Administration may pursue these reductions, as 
President George H.W. Bush did in 1991, without a formal treaty. 2 President Obama views New 
START, which was signed by the United States and Russia in April 2010 and entered into force in 
February 2011, 3 as “just one step on a longer journey.” 4 In his State of the Union Address on 
February 12, 2013, he pledged that “America will continue to lead the effort to prevent the spread 
of the world’s most dangerous weapons.” As a part of this effort, the United States would “engage 
Russia to seek further reductions in our nuclear arsenals.” 5 

The United States and Russia have not yet started formal negotiations on further reductions in 
nuclear weapons. Disagreements about a number of issues, including the U.S. interest in limiting 
nonstrategic nuclear weapons and Russia’s interest in limiting U.S. ballistic missile defense 
programs, have contributed to this delay. At the same time, congressional concerns about both the 
Administration’s plans to reduce further U.S. nuclear warheads and the magnitude of the 
Administration’s funding requests for the modernization of the U.S. nuclear enterprise have raised 
questions about whether the Senate would consent to ratification of a new treaty. As a result, 
many analysts and officials have suggested that the United States and Russia pursue “parallel 



1 U.S. Congress, Senate Armed Services, Nomination of Former Senator Chuck Hagel to be Secretary of Defense , 
Hearing, 113 th Cong., 1 st sess., January 31, 2013. 

2 See, for example, the comments of Senators Bob Corker and Jim Inofe in ““Nuclear Zero” Offers Nothing worth 
Having,” Wall Street Journal, February 26, 2013, p. A15. 

3 For information about this treaty see CRS Report R41219, The New START Treaty: Central Limits and Key 
Provisions, by Amy F. Woolf 

4 The White House. Office of the Press Secretary. Remarks on Signing the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty With 
President Dmitry A. Medvedev of Russia and an Exchange With Reporters in Prague, Czech Republic, April 8, 2010 
http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/DCPD-201000241/pdf/DCPD-201000241.pdf. 

5 The White House. Office of the Press Secretary. Remarks by the President in the State of the Union Address, 
February 12, 2013. http://www.whitehouse.gov/the-press-office/2013/02/12/remarks-president-state-union-address. 
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reductions” based on a mutual understanding, rather than a formal treaty. 6 Press reports indicate 
that the Administration is considering this approach and might seek an informal understanding, 
within the framework of the New START Treaty, that reduces current negotiated limits on U.S. 
and Russian forces. 7 

Over the years, the United States has used three mechanisms to reduce its nuclear weapons — 
formal, bilateral treaties; reciprocal, but informal, understandings; and unilateral adjustments to 
its force posture. Each of these mechanisms for reducing forces serves different purposes, and 
each can possess different characteristics for the arms control process. The role of Congress in the 
arms control process also depends on the mechanism used to reduce forces. 

The United States signed several formal arms control treaties that limited the numbers of 
deployed nuclear weapons with the Soviet Union during the Cold War and with Russia in the past 
two decades. 8 Following Article 11 of the Constitution, the Senate reviewed these treaties, and, in 
most cases, voted to provide its advice and consent to ratification. The United States has also 
reduced its forces unilaterally, with reciprocity from Russia in 1991, when President George H.W. 
Bush withdrew and eliminated most U.S. shorter range nonstrategic nuclear weapons from bases 
in Europe and Asia. President Bush did not notify Congress or seek congressional approval before 
pursuing these reductions. 9 President George W. Bush also withdrew from deployment a number 
of U.S. nonstrategic nuclear weapons, although he did so without seeking or expecting reciprocity 
from Russia. He also pursued these reductions without seeking approval from Congress. Several 
Presidents have reduced unilaterally the number of warheads in the U.S. stored stockpile, as the 
United States has retired older weapons and responded to changing assessments of the necessary 
size and structure of the U.S. nuclear force. These changes are a part of the normal force planning 
process, managed by the Department of Defense and approved by the President, and have also 
occurred without prior explicit approval from Congress. 

This report reviews these characteristics and demonstrates their effect on decisions about the use 
of the different mechanisms. The report begins with a review of the role of nuclear arms control 
in the U.S. -Soviet relationship, looking at both formal, bilateral treaties and unilateral steps the 
United States took to alter its nuclear posture. It then turns to the role of arms control in the U.S.- 
Russian relationship, again reviewing the role of both formal treaties and unilateral measures. The 
report also describes the role of Congress in the arms control process. It then provides an analytic 
framework that reviews the characteristics of the different mechanisms, focusing on issues such 
as balance and equality, predictability, flexibility, transparency and confidence in compliance, and 



6 International Security Advisory Board, Options for Implementing Additional Nuclear Force Reductions, United States 
Department of State, Report, Washington, DC, November 27, 2012, p. 5. http://www.state.gov/documents/ 
organization/20 1 403 .pdf. 

7 R. Jeffrey Smith, “Obama Embraces Big Nuke Cuts,” Foreign Policy, February 8, 2013. 

http://www.foreignpolicy.com/articles/2013/02/08/obama_embraces_big_nuke_cuts. See, also, Peter Baker and David 
E. Sanger, “Obama Has Plans to Cut U.S. Nuclear Arsenal, if Russia Reciprocates,” New York Times, July 18, 2013. 
http://www.nytimes.com/201 3/06/ 19/world/obama-has-plans-to-cut-us-nuclear-arsenal-if-russia-reciprocates.html?hp& 
_r=l&. 

8 For a brief summary of the each of these agreements, see CRS Report RL33865, Arms Control and Nonproliferation: 
A Catalog of Treaties and Agreements, by Amy F. Woolf, Paul K. Kerr, and Mary Beth D. Nikitin. 

9 President Bush was prepared to move forward with the reductions, which came to be known as the Presidential 
Nuclear Initiatives (PNIs), even if the Soviet Union did not alter its force posture. For a summary of the process leading 
up to the PNIs, and the content of the initiatives, see Susan J. Koch, The Presidential Nuclear Initiatives of 1991-1992, 
Center for the Study of Weapons of Mass Destruction, National Defense University, Case Study Series, Washington, 
DC, September 2012. http://www.ndu.edu/press/lib/pdl7CSWMD-CaseStudy/CSWMD_CaseStudy-5.pdf. 
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